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A New Zorro Thriller 


see page 22 


TRIPLE-R-RANCH 
POLO SHIRT 


YES NOW YOU CAN ORDER | 


SEPARATELY. 3 COMPLETE SETS ONLY Z 


Annette of the 

“Mickey Mouse Club" 
TY show wearing 
the skirt ensemble. 






Personalize your belongings with these simple, 


easy-to-apply letters, which are 2” high, And imagine— 

it only takes minutes to iron any name or initials on 
T-Shirts, Jackets, Camp, School, Club wear, Dungarees, Robes, 
Towels, Luggage, Mail Boxes, Boats, etc. These attractive 

so very distinctive . 
so very personal. Each set contains a sufficient number of 
letters (3 A’s, 3 B's, 2 C's, etc.) to construct many names. 


letters are so smart . . 


There are 3 complete sets with instructions— 


and they cost surprisingly little. 


NOW YOU CAN REALLY LOOK LIKE 
YOUR FAVORITE MOUSEKETEER ! 


What excitement! From near and far. . . kids 
have been asking for these marvelous SHIRTEES 
featuring the characters you love on your 
Mickey Mouse Club Show. Some Mouseketeers 
have been getting them by the dozens! 


What's more, Mothers like them because 
they're made of the finest tightly knit combed 


cotton yarns (white only)... 


are silk screened 


by hand with dye-fast colors and completely 


machine washable . . . 


sold with an unconditional 


money-back guarantee. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1 


@Walt Disney Productions 
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PERSONALIZED MOUSEKETEER POLO SHIRT 


Envelope enclosed with multiple alphabet card 
and complate instructions 
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MOUSEKETEER SKIRT 

Made up. especially for you 
because you've asked for it 
again and again! It’s the 
skirt worn by your favorite 
Mouseketeers. Pretty as a 
picture .. , you'll love it! Per- 
manently pleated . . . com- 
pletely washable . ,, with con- 
venient zipper. In Blue only. 


MOUSEKETEER HAT 
Made of black felt with perma- 
nently attached molded plas- 
tic ears. Bow easily removed 
for boys. 


me EMPIRE STATE BLOG. NEW YORK 1, N. Y., 


TOTAL COST OF TOTAL 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following items 
ITEMS EACH ITEM COST 
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Dear Readers: 

We're preity enthused about the story 
"Creins” whith-appears on pages 56 
through) 39.00 this feruc, Lt’) the tale of 
a) git] why han a terrifying experience 
when she explores arnold deserted bay 
sand it was sent tous by:one of our 
qailers, Donin Whiteley, 

Albo in this isige ar ming” of your 
ald frinnds. Jaq and Gus, the intrepid 
Mice of Cinderella fame. awing into 
action wi only Jaq and Guy can whenia 
dastardly villain threatens the rabies: 
In another story, that great dramatic 
actor, Goofy, tells how Hie achieved fame 
qind foytunvas 8 movie star, Zorro tan- 
gles witha strange and mysterious gang 
jn the first part of an exciting new arlven- 
ture, and Moochic spends a perfect day 
With Sergeant: Garcin. 

You may notice & “new look” about 
this disué of the magazine. Prom now 
On, You can spect to see more and more 
pictures/and more andi more pleture 
stories There'll he more ganied, too, ike 
the sports quiz on page 20, and acbrand 
new department—All About Music — 
which » ot of our rniders bave been 
foquesting: “This spread will carry the 
lyrics to the most popular songs from 
CV alwwe and serials, and news and 
Notes or leading recording artiits. 

We hope you'll like the "new look” 
and that you'll keep your wondurfal let 
ters coming with your many fine wug~ 
gestions for making the magazine 
bigger and hatter, 


Your friend, ax Denep 


Subseription urders: 
To subserihe, print name and 
address clearly and send with 


$2,50.to WALT DISNEY'S MAUA- 
mise, Box.400, New York 48, 
‘New York. 
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In our cover photograph Don Diego gets a surprise when he looks 
into the mirror and sees ...Zorro! Photographer Roger Davidson 
had a lot of fun making this picture and had fun, too, taking the 
Karen and Cubby cooking scenes on page 18. The hero sandwich 


shot on page 19 was photographed by Don English. 
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On TV he’s SPIN EVANS, FRANK HARDY, STEVE ABERNATHY, 


but he’s really ... 


Tim Considine 


One of the brightest young stars on the 
Hollywood horizon is 18-year-old Tim Considine, 
shown below with actress Jymme Shore. Though 
he has the theater in his blood (his father is 
a movie producer and his mother is from a 
famous theatrical family), Tim’s folks at first 
opposed his choosing show business as a 
career. His first film appearance was with Red Skelton 
in The Clown. He has appeared in a number of television 
programs, including Ford Theater, Matinee 
Theater and The Man Behind the Badge, and 
has starred in the Mickey Mouse Club television 
serials Spin and Marty, The Hardy Boys and Annette. 











In The Hardy Boys, Tommy Kirk and Tim dip into a cap- 
tured treasure chest as Florenz Ames looks on menacingly. 





Tim and Tommy, as Frank and Joe Hardy, are the clever 
sleuths who recover the fabulous Applegate treasure 





The very popular Spin and Marty became even more pop- 
| ular after Annette Funicello and Darlene Gillespie were 
| added to the cast. Here Tim (Spin), David Stollery 

(Marty), Annette and Darlene are shown at the Triple-R. 


Tim’s role as “regular guy” Spin Evans in the first Spin and 
Marty series won him instant recognition. In spite of his 
later, very successful roles in the serials, Annette and The 
| Hardy Boys, Tim remains Spin Evans to many young fans. 





«7 ou area slave, Demitrius,” Arius 

YY said, “and you must never forget 
it, When you feel rebellious, smile, or 
better still, do nothing. The Romans 
have a way of dealing with stubborn 
slaves.” 

Twelve- year-old Demitrius stared 
sullenly at the ground. He knew 
Arius was right. Arius was old. He 
had been a slave for many, many 
years. Now he was a freedman and he 
supervised all the slaves in the house- 
hold of Senator Caius. 

The old man went on, “Look at 
that mountain.” 

Demitrius glanced up at Vesuvius, 
towering over the city, It looked cool 
and green and peaceful. There were 
vineyards on the slopes, and here and 
there the villa of a wealthy Roman 
gleamed in the August sun. 

“Once, many, many years ago, 
that mountain was a volcano,” Arius 
said. “It thundered and burned and 
spit molten rock and ashes and 
steam. Then, for some reason, the 
mountain stopped thundering. The 
crater at the top was sealed with lava. 
Now people say that the volcano is 
dead. The Romans built their city, 
Pompeii, at the very foot of the 
mountain, and they grow grapes and 
tend their flocks on its slopes.” 

Demitrius frowned. Why was 
Arius talking about Vesuvius? What 
had the mountain to do with slavery? 

“But the volcano isn’t dead,” Arius 
bent over and almost whispered the 
words. “It is just hiding its fire. 
Sometimes I wake in the night when 
everything is very quiet and I feel the 
earth tremble, ever so slightly. The 
volcano will come to life again, per- 
haps in my time, perhaps in yours, 
and it will show its might. 

“You must be like the volcano, 
Demitrius. You must hide your fire— 
your love of freedom — until the right 
time comes. Some day you may be 
able to save enough to buy your free- 
dom, according to the Roman law. Or 
perhaps the day is coming when 
there will be no more slaves. Who 
knows?” The old man stared dream- 
ily at the mountain, thinking no 
doubt of the wonder of a world with- 
out slavery. “But until the right day 
comes for you, Demitrius, be like 
Vesuvius. Be calm. Be serene. Wait 
patiently for your time.” 

In the days that passed, Demitrius 





thought often of the words of Arius. 
He tried to be serene in spite of the 
fact that General Caius’ wife was 
most trying and his two daughters 
seemed to delight in inventing diffi- 
cult tasks for the boy to perform, The 
days that the ladies went to the baths 
were not so bad. They would return, 
rested and refreshed, and sit quietly 
in the atrium, the main court of the 
villa. But the days that the ladies 
went to the theater were hard. 
Cornelia and her daughters would 
come back to the house in the early 
evening, hot, excited, restless, and 
their impatient demands would keep 
Demitrius and his fellow servants 
running all evening. 

It was a theater day, August 24 to 
be exact, that Demitrius would 
remember for the rest of his life. 
Cornelia and her daughters had left 
the house early, eager to be on time 
for the performance. Demitrius was 
in the kitchen helping Arius take 
inventory of the household supplies. 
Suddenly, a faint rumbling seemed 
to come from somewhere—from the 
walls of the house, or from deep 
under the floor, or perhaps from the 





hot, oppressive air around them. 

Arius put down his stylus and 
listened intently for a moment. Then 
he said quietly, “I think, Demitrius, 
that we must leave here. Tell the 
others to gather what they can, 
quickly—food and clothing and 
whatever money they have—and 
come with me.” 

There was something in the old 
man’s face that forbid questions. 
Demitrius did as he was told and in 
minutes he and Arius and the other 
servants of Caius—20 in all—were 
walking rapidly away from the house 
toward the wharfs that lined the blue 
waters of the bay nearby. 

It was very quiet in the city, 
Demitrius noticed. No one seemed to 
be talking. Several people stood in 
the street as if they were frozen. Then 
the sound came again, the faint 
rumbling. But it was no longer faint. 
It was a heart-shaking roar that 
filled the air and beat against the 
walls of the houses. Demitrius looked 
back. Over the roofs of the buildings 
he could see the dead Vesuvius. It 
was alive again, just as Arius had pre- 
dicted. A terrible light glowed at the 
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crater and a great, black cloud burst 
into the sky, spread and hung in the 
air, darkening the sun. Then the lava 
showed in broad, blazing ribbons that 
gleamed as they burned their way 
down the sides of the mountain. 

“Run!” It was Arius, tugging at 
the boy’s arm, pulling him along 
through the crowd that had now 
streamed from every shop and house 
along the way. Together the two 
raced toward the big gates that led 
out to the great stone wharves. They 
were already swarming with scream- 
ing people who fought one another to 
get through, away from the doomed 
city. The air was filled with fine white 
ashes and glowing cinders that 
dropped from the mountain. Demi- 
trius, dazed, kicked at something 
and realized that it was a bird, a dead 
bird that had fallen into his path. 

Clinging together, the young slave 
and the old man forced their way 
through the gates and ran to the 
piers. The boats there were already 
filling with people. Demitrius and 
Arius scrambled aboard a galley just 
as the crew pushed away from the 
quay. A roar of rage and despair went 
up from those left behind. 

Only then did Demitrius notice 
that Arius was sobbing. “Poor 
people,” the old man said. “Poor, 
poor people.” 


» * * 


Only those who fled from the city 
immediately lived to tell of the disas- 
ter that befell Pompeii. Those who 
stayed behind to bury their treasure 
or to find their loved ones in the 
crowded streets perished suddenly in 
a searing blast of poisonous gas from 
the volcano. And the ashes continued 
to drift down—mixed with rain—until 
the streets and the houses, the splen- 
did villas and the theaters were 
covered many feet deep with a heavy, 
wetmud that dried as hard as plaster. 

Demitrius did not know this, of 
course. It was many days before he 
heard the whole story. But he did 
know that August 24, terrible as it 
was, was his day—the day Arius had 
spoken of. For no one ever wondered 
what became of the young slave. In 
the catastrophe of Pompeii, no one 
ever looked for a runaway boy. 
Demitrius had always wanted to be 
free—and now he was free at last. 


After Cinderella married her prince, 
life began to look up for Gus and me, 
and for all the other mice who had 
shared Cindy’s joys and sorrows in 
the old mansion. Each of us had a 
new court costume, tailored of the 
very finest material, with gold but- 
tons and quite a bit of braid on the 
sleeves. And we moved, all together, 
from the tumble-down old place that 
had been the Princess Cinderella’s 
home to the beautiful castle which 
stood high on a handsome hill. 

You might think we had trouble 
with the royal mice who had lived at 
the castle for generations. Not so! 
Mice are broadminded, and the blue- 
blooded crew at the palace rolled out 
the red carpet. They even had a feast 
for us in the state dining room one 
midnight (after the cook and the 
butler had gone to bed). 

Meanwhile, back at the ranch... 
er, the old mansion, Anastasia and 
Drizella, Cinderella’s stepsisters, 
were absolutely green with envy at 
Cindy’s good fortune. But they pre- 
tended they were just overjoyed and 
asked if they might come to live at 
the palace, too. And Cindy, generous 





Ina previous story, Jaq Souris (left), Chief Cheese- 
Taster at the Royal Palace, told our readers how he 
and his good friend Octavius Campagnol (Gus for 
short) rescued Cinderella from the domination 
of her wicked stepmother. Now Jaq has consented 
to write for us once again —revealing, for the 


first time, the details of an infamous plot against the girl that she was, let them come. 
King. The editors of Walt Disney's Magazine They gave themselves great airs 
are proud to present... and wore their best dresses every 
afternoon, and much too much rouge, 
Further Adventures of a and they ogled all the courtiers and 


tried very, very hard to catch hus- 
BRAVE MOUSE bands for themselves. The court 
gentlemen became very clever at 
avoiding them. The Royal Keeper of 





the Privy Seal would dart down the 
nearest staircase when he saw Anas- 
tasia, and the Master of the King’s 
Bedchamber once clambered up a 
rose trellis and over the rooftops to 
get away from Drizella. The Heredi- 
tary Chancellor of the Royal 
Groomsmen took to hiding in the 
stables and so did the Master Guard- 
ian of the Imperial Tennis Courts. 

So we all lived merrily together 
until Rudolf, Grand Duke of the 
neighboring kingdom of Corvinia 
paid a state call on the old King. The 
sisters fluttered their eye-lashes at 
the Grand Duke, and at his aide, 
Count Ludwig von Beetlebrow. In- 
stead of leaping into the nearest cup- 
board or hiding under the furniture, 
the two visitors actually seemed to 
enjoy it. Grand Duke Rudolf kissed 
Anastasia’s hand and Count Ludwig 
complimented Drizella on her sing- 
ing. Now really!! I mean really! Both 
gentlemen took the sisters for long, 
moonlight walks on the battlements 
and walkways of the castle. 

True, you couldn’t really call 
Count Ludwig or Duke Rudolf hand- 
some. The Count was tall and thin, 
with sandy hair, a drooping mus- 
tache and an enormous nose that was 
always fiery red. The Duke was 
short, fat and whiskery and he 
wheezed when he walked, But Anas- 
tasia and Drizella didn’t seem to 
mind at all. A homely man is better 
than no man, I guess, 

One night in the second week of 








the Grand Duke's visit, a Chinese 
traveler came to the castle—a magi- 
cian who did tricks with balls and 
scarfs and set off firecrackers that he 
took out of a great big trunk. Gus 
and I watched him from a crack in 
the wall just above the second-best 
throne. But I watched more than the 
magician. Something about the way 
Rudolf and Ludwig acted made me 
uneasy, so I watched them, too. 

The Corvinian noblemen weren’t 
paying much attention to the magi- 
cian. Instead, they were whispering 
between themselves, very excited. 
Just as soon as the Chinese man fin- 
ished his last trick, Rudolf yawned, 
said he was tired, and asked the old 
King for permission to retire. So 
when the guest of honor, who was 
Rudolf, popped off to bed, everybody 
else had to pop off, too, and the 
entire court closed up shop and went 
drooping and yawning upstairs. 

“Something funny here,” I told 
Gus. “We pay a call on the Duke.” 

We sped up through the walls to 
the blue and gold guest chamber 
where the Grand Duke slept. But he 
wasn’t sleeping. He and Ludwig were 
having a lively discussion. Gus and I 
settled down at a chink in the wall 
and listened. What we heard 
knocked the wind out of us. 

The so-called state visit was only 
a trick. Rudolf planned to capture 
the castle, throw the King, the Prince 
and Cindy into prison, then rule the 
country himself. On their moonlight 
walks with Drisella and Anastasia, 
Rudolf and Ludwig had studied the 
fortifications of the castle and made 
their plans. Now they were ready. At 
this very moment the Grand Army of 
Corvinia was marching on us. At 
midnight, when everyone was asleep, 
Rudolf and his henchman would 
open the gate and let the enemy in. 
When the court awoke in the morn- 
ing, Rudolf would be in command 
and the King would be a prisoner. 

“Did you drug the guards?” 
Rudolf asked Ludwig. 

“Every one,” Ludwig said, pulling 
at his mustache. “I put sleeping pills 
in their after-dinner coffee.” 

“C’mon,” I whispered to Gus. “We 
gotta get busy. Save the country.” 

In minutes, the alarm went out to 
every mouse, young or old, fat or 
thin, healthy or infirm. The castle 


was threatened. The king was in dan- 
ger. Loyal mice—unite! 

Our army gathered in the huge, 
vaulted wine cellar. Quickly I took 
command and outlined the situation 
to my friends. It was useless to try to 
rouse the guards. They were drugged. 
It was up to us mice to save the King. 

The plan of defense I had worked 
out was, if I do say so, rather bril- 
liant. Gus led more than 100 picked 
mice to the battlements of the castle, 
where mighty cannons waited, 
always loaded and ready to be fired. 
When we gave the signal, Gus and 
his men—er, mice—would set off the 
guns one at a time, at intervals of a 
minute or two. Meanwhile, my 
courageous soldiers and I (more than 
300 of us) hurried to the trunk of the 
Chinese magician. Working together, 
we managed to raise the lid and take 
out many, many strings of fire- 
crackers. Then we marched double- 
time out past the sleeping guards to 
the dark wood where the Army of 
Corvinia would have to pass. 

Once in the wood, we stationed 
ourselves in two lines that stretched 
along each side of the path that led 
to the castle. Each mouse had his 
orders. Each was determined to die, 
if necessary, defending to the bitter 
end his country and his King! 

The clock in the castle tower rang 
out quarter to twelve. The Corvin- 
ians were coming. They marched 
silently, like dark ghosts. The horses’ 
hoofs were muffled with rags and the 
foot-soldiers held their swords still 
for fear of making noise. They 
wanted to be sure the attack was a 


surprise to the King’s defenders. 

When their leader, General Cutzoff 
Borglum, had almost reached the 
end of our line, I gave a command. 

Instantly, Cousin Hiram Meadow- 
mouse set off a string of fire-crackers. 
It was our signal! 

A moment later we heard the roar 
of a cannon from the battlements, 
and a cannonball crashed through 
the trees. 

“We are attacked!” yelled the 
general. His horse reared as Max 
Mouse set off another string of fire- 
crackers almost directly under him. 

“They've called out the artillery,” 
screamed Captain Hegler, the second 
in command. “Take cover, men! 
Don’t shoot till you see the whites of 
their eyes.” 

The Corvinians scrambled to hide 
in the bushes and I lit a third string 
of firecrackers almost under the feet 
of a Corvinian sergeant. 

The cannon on the battlements 
boomed again. 

“T’m wounded! Help!” the ser- 
geant yelled. He grabbed at his legs 
(which had been a bit singed by the 
firecrackers). 

“We're surrounded!” 

“Onward—attack!” 

“No, no—retreat, retreat!” 

As the shouts went up, I saw 
General Borglum’s sword swing wide 
and catch Captain Hegler on the 
arm. Thinking the enemy was upon 
him, Hegler struck back and the 
General went down with a loud 
“O-o-o-f!” and a clatter of armor. 

It was all very satisfactory. Cor- 
vinians flailed around in the dark- 





ness, thinking every shape in their 
path was an enemy. From time to 
time Gus fired another cannon and, 
if it looked as if things were quieting 
down, we set off more strings of fire- 
crackers to increase the confusion. 

The Corvinians began to retreat in 
complete disorder. We chased them 
to the edge of the wood, setting off 
firecrackers as we went. They scram- 
bled off across the plain toward their 
own country as fast as they could 
gallop or run or limp or crawl. And 
we marched happily back to the 
castle in well-earned triumph. 

We found the guards just rousing 
themselves from their drugged sleep, 
and a few of the courtiers stumbling 
around the corridors wondering what 
all the shooting was about. I scurried 
through the walls to the bedchamber 
of the Princess Cinderella. 

When Cindy heard my story, she 
set guards to search for the Grand 
Duke Rudolf and Count Ludwig. 
'The two villains were found hiding in 
a broom closet under the back stairs, 
and they soon confessed their 
treacherous plot. 

That’s about the end of my story. 
For his part in the night’s battle, Gus 
was made Most Excellent Vice-Com- 
mander of the King’s Cannoneers, 
and I became Regent of the Royal 
Knights of the Bathwater. We were 
each given medals, which was nice. 
Of course, the medals are much too 
big to wear (about two inches too 
big), but they make keen decorations 
for our apartment which is located 
just behind the ample east wall of the 
King’s pink and silver throne room. 


ll 


Moochie’s 
perfect day 









To some, a perfect day means 
fishing, to others, a baseball game. 
To Kevin “Moochie” Corcoran, 
the perfect day includes a visit 
to the Zorro set, and time spent 
with jovial Henry Calvin, 
better known to TV audiences 
as Sergeant Garcia. 
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“Not on the finger, little one,” Garcia yells as 
Moochie tries out the blacksmith’s anvil (top left). 
“How about some saber practice?” But Garcia 
finds that saber practice with Moochie (above) 
can be almost as lively as saber practice with 
Zorro. What the Corcoran lad lacks in size he 
makes up in energy. Lunch (left) would be a wel- 
come pause in the day’s occupation, if only Garcia 
could eat a little more—or Moochie would eat a 
little less. Thank goodness for the siesta! Garcia 
finds a quiet spot where he can stretch out and 
relax (below). Moochie obligingly relaxes, too, but 
from the way he keeps looking at that saber, it 
won't be long before he’s up and at it again. 
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missing 
recording 


Based on the characters of the television serial 
“Annette” which was based on the book 
“Margaret” by Janette Sebring Lowrey, pub- 
fished by Harper & Bros. 


Tt was about three in the after- 
noon, and we were all sitting around 
under the trees in Annette’s back- 
yard when Steady Ware stumbled 
on just about the greatest idea since 
the triple-decker sandwich. 

You see, one day in summer vaca- 
tion we kids — Val and Steve Aber- 
nathy, Jet Maypen, Annette 
McCleod, Laura Rogan (she’d come 
back from the east to visit Val for 
a few weeks), Mike Martin, Kitty, 
Steady Ware, Moselle and the rest 
of us—were bored stiff. I mean, really 
bored. Endsville. We’d gone swim- 
ming, played cards, killed time at the 
Malt Shop, had a picnic, seen the 
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show at the movie—done all the fun 
things there were to do in town — 
until we were blue in the face! And 
this afternoon we were sitting around 
trying to think of something new. All 
of a sudden, Steady Ware, who had 
been drowning his sorrows in a third 
glass of lemonade — or was it his 
fourth—anyway, he jumped up and 
yelled, ‘I’ve got it! I’ve got it. Wow. 
I’ve got it.” You'll have to admit. he 
has a tremendous vocabulary. 

“What a blast this’ll be. You guys, 
T’ve got it!” 

He hopped around wildly and even 
jumped on Moselle's toes, forgetting 
everything except his tremendous 
idea. 

There were several slightly sarcas- 
tic remarks in answer to his great 
cloudburst of words. “I mean, like 
wow,” said Steve, “we really get what 
you're talking about, Steady.” 

“Yes, Steady,” said Laura, who al- 
though she was pretty nice most of 
the time, could still cut like a Bowie 
knife, “don’t go ape over it. Tell us. 
Spread the word.” 

“Well, here’s the deal,” he an- 
swered. “We'll have a theater com- 
pany. You know. Put on plays, and 
sing and dance, and all that jazz.” 

The idea sank in slowly, say in 
about two seconds, and then every- 
body was patting Steady on the 
back and saying how neat it would 
be. Kitty, who’d always had a crush 
on Steady, just stared at him with 
pride. 

We started planning right away. 
Annette thought her Aunt Lila and 
Uncle Archie would let us use their 
big garage for a theater. We all agreed 
to help make a curtain, find props 
and work out skits. Mike had a 
small printing press at home, so he 
planned to make tickets and adver- 
tising handbills telling about the 
show. 

Jet’s mother had a lot of small bar- 
rels in the attic, so we covered the 
ends with padding and green can- 
vas for seats. These, by the way, 
gave us the name of the Green Barrel 
Theater Company. And Val’s mom 
found a trunk of old costumes which 
we used in some of the acts. We sewed 
some lavender bed-sheets into a cur- 
tain (they were new and a gift to the 
Martins, but Mike's folks never liked 
them, so they gave the sheets to us). 


Uncle Archie’s tools came in handy 
making sets, and he was real nice 
about letting us use them. He even 
didn’t say anything when Steady 
chipped the chisel trying to use it 
for a screwdriver. Of course, the 
McCleod family car had to remain 
outside during production, but we 
agreed to wash it every week to keep 
it clean. 

Everybody worked on a specialty 
number—there was the dance act. by 
Kitty and Steady, an operatic-type 
solo by Laura, and a comedy number 
by Steve and Mike. Jet Maypen got. 
the idea of having a quartet. She, 
Annette, Mike and Steve were the 
singers in the crowd, so they were 
automatically in it. And because it 
was Jet’s idea, and also because it 
rhymed — in case you didn’t notice 
— it was called Jet’s Quartet. 

The quartet was trying to think 
up a new song, We figured all the 
big musicals on Broadway had new 
songs, so we could, too. After all, the 
only thing that stood between us and 
Broadway was a couple thousand 
miles. Mere miles. Steve said we 
should write something really novel, 
a real hit. 

But it was hard to do. We all sug- 
gested subjects and possible titles. 
Some of them were pretty wild, 
that’s for sure. Steady Ware dreamed 
up a real nightmare of a title, “The 
Green-Eyed Grecian Gremlin 
Chaser.” Kitty said we could do a 
colorful production number, “The 
Green-Eyed Grecian Gremlin Chaser 
Meets the Purple People Eater in 
My Blue Heaven.” But we thought 
that was a little corny. 

Steve suggested something about 
a hot-rod car. “You know,” he said, 
“something like ‘That Bucket of 
Bolts, How It Shakes and It Rolls.’ ” 

“Oh, no!” said Moselle, ‘Too close 
to ‘Shake, Rattle and Roll.’ We gotta 
be original.” Besides, Steve was the 
only one in the crowd who really 
liked rods. We suspected him of try- 
ing to work his cut-down Model A 
into a production number. 

Finally Annette had an idea which 
everybody liked. 

“How about a song about planets 
or space travel?” she asked. “Maybe 
about somebody from Mars or Sat- 
urn or some place.” 

Well, we all got enthusiastic about 





this one, so we dug up pencils and 
paper and went to work. We spent 
the whole afternoon writing words 
and putting them all together, It 
was a pretty big mess, but Jet took 
all the papers home that night and 
worked over the words. Then she 
wrote a tune to go with them. 

Next day Steady was the one who 
came up with the title: “That Crazy 
Place in Outer Space.” With Jet’s 
catchy music and words we thought 
were pretty clever, we were sure we 
had something. 

We practiced and rehearsed all the 
acts and everybody agreed the show 
was going to be a dilly. The Green 
Barrel Theater Company was be- 
coming quite well-known. We sold 
tickets in advance, and sales were 
so good we planned to give two 
shows — one Friday night and one 
Saturday night. 

Well, the big night finally arrived. 
And even though we all had terrible 
cases of stage fright, the show went 


off with a bang! All of the acts were 
good, the people actually laughed at 
the comedy number, and Jet’s Quar- 
tet stopped the show. Everybody 
loved it. 

And after the performance a little 
man with slicked-down black hair 
came backstage to talk to Jet. He 
said he was a talent scout passing 
through town. He told her he liked 
the original song, and he asked per- 
mission to return Saturday night 


. with a tape machine and record the 


song. He told her that if it came out 
well he’d have us sign a contract with 
him and he’d take it to some impor- 
tant people he knew in show busi- 
ness. 

He showed up Saturday night as 
planned, Some of the kids saw him 
during the first act making a tape of 
Jet’s song. During intermission in 
Uncle Archie’s garden, which we had 
decorated with Chinese lanterns, we 
looked all over for the talent scout. 
Lots of guests came up to congratu- 
late Jet, but she wasn’t paying too 


The Green Barrel Theater Company 
was real neat, (Left) Mike agreed to 
print the tickets and (below) Steve 
said we should write our own song. 











(Above) Kitty and Steady worked oul a good fast dance act. 
Steady who had the inspiration for a title. 


(Below) It we 
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much attention. She was trying to find the scout. 

“Was he here for the first act?” she asked Steady. 

“Sure. During the song I saw him running the tape 
recorder.” 

“What ever happened to him, I wonder?” 

Just then Mike came up. “Did you sign the con- 
tract?” he asked. 

“No, not yet,” Jet told him with a crestfallen look. 

“Maybe he is just taking the tape recorder back to 
his car. Give him time,” said Mike, trying to be re- 
assuring. 

“Yeah. Maybe so,” replied Jet. 

But the talent scout did not return. Not that night, 
even though Jet and the others waited until long after 
the final curtain. Not the following morning, when most 
of us were cleaning up, taking down the lavender cur- 
tains and getting the garage ready for Uncle Archie’s 
car once again. 

Sunday afternoon the Abernathys had invited us to 
their ranch for a big post-show barbecue. All the par- 
ents were pretty proud of us, especially since we gave 
all the proceeds to the Children's Hospital. 

We didn’t particularly enjoy the party at the ranch, 
Steady tried to cheer us up by standing on his head 
and pretending to fall into the pool and then diving in 
wiggling his legs like a frog. Ordinarily we'd laugh along 
with Steady, but that Sunday we just weren’t in the 
mood. Real Gloomsville. We had the radio on, and even 
the happy-talk announcer with his big line of chatter 
didn’t pull us out of our misery. Then we heard the 
announcer say: 

“Well friends, yessireee. We have a real treat for you 
cats today, by golly. We have a tape here of a new sing- 
ing group. It’s never been heard before on radio, and 
we're gonna spin it right now. Listen closely and then 
give us a jingle if you dig the tune. Let us know what 
you think. You decide — will this new singing group 
be a hit?” 

He began playing this new tune. /t was our song he 
was playing! 

I mean, it didn’t take us long to realize it. Practically 
after the first note. Jet jumped up like she’d sat on a 
pancake griddle. Steady ran to call the announcer, and 
the rest of us piled into Steve's rod to drive to the 
station. In our town the disc jockeys all work at the 
transmitter at the edge of town. Fortunately the 
transmitter was pretty close to the Abernathy ranch. 
Annette, Val, Mike, Kitty and I were holding on for 
dear life, and the trees along the road blurred into one 
solid mass of green. The wind stung our eyes and the 
tears ran down our cheeks. 

We piled out of the car and ran into the radio station. 
The announcer was astonished to see us charging in. 
Standing beside him was the talent scout and he was 
astonished, too, as you can well imagine. 

“What's the meaning of this?” the announcer de- 
manded. 

“That man stole our song.” Steve almost shouted. 

The talent scout grabbed the tape and tried to run 
out the door, but Mike and Steve stood in his way. 


“You kids better explain yourselves,” cautioned the 
announcer. “This man has brought us a tape of a new 
Hollywood singing group. He told us we could buy it 
for fifty dollars and release it as a record. We were 
playing it on the air to see how you teenagers liked it, 
but we certainly never expected anything like this.” 

“T'll say not,” blurted Steve. “That's no Hollywood 
quartet. That’s Jet and me and Annette and Mike... 
and that cheap crook recorded us doing the song last 
night at our show and then disappeared. He’s not from 
Hollywood at all — he’s just a phony.” 

The disc jockey was stunned. His happy talk was 
gone — he didn’t know what to say. He turned to the 
talent scout, who was still trying vainly to get by Steve 
and Mike. The little man was still clutching the reel of 
tape like it was his last possession. 

A siren sounded out front, and a moment later 
Patrolman Doss came peeling through the door. Steady 
had called him from the ranch, figuring that the talent 
scout was probably at the radio station with the disc 


jockey at the time the tape was being put on the air. 

“T got a call to come out here -—” he began. Then 
he saw the talent scout and his face broke into a 
wide grin. “Well, if it isn’t my old friend, Slick Jim 
Mulhern!” 

He turned to the others. 

“This man’s wanted in three states,” he told them, 
“for con games of one kind or another. What were 
you trying to peddle this time, Slick—an original book 
you've copied, a new invention you've stolen, or what?” 

“He stole our song,” cut in Steve. 

“T wouldn’t doubt it. Well, kids, you’ve done us a 
real service. You'll be out of college before he’s out of 
the state pen. Come on, Slick.” And he marched the 
talent scout out the door toward the patrol car. 

Well, that’s about all there is to it. We got some pro- 
fessional advice and put out records of our song. You 
may have heard it on the radio or on TV. It’s a smash 
hit, they tell us. And now we’re working on another one 
—“Rocking My Rocket Back Home.” 


Patrolman Doss grabbed the talent scout. “What were you trying to peddle this 
lime?” he asked. “A book you've copied or an invention you've stolen, or what?” 
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Karen 
COOKING with and 
Cubby 


When the littlest Mouseketeers are turned loose in 
the kitchen, anything can happen—and often does. 
For example, they may decide to make beef stew... 





“Tt'll be easy;’ Karen assures Cubby. ‘You just start out by 
browning the meat!’ Cubby looks unconvinced. He knows 
how you start out — the question is: how do you wind up? 





Then there’s the problem of onions—and anyone who thinks “Is it good?” Cubby seems cheerful as he stirs the pot, but 
onions aren't a problem should ask Cubby! “But what good he’s getting worried. This stew looks kind of thin and pale, 
is a stew without them?” Karen asks with a sweet smile. for one thing, and it doesn’t taste just exactly right to him. 
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Well, if the stew doesn’t turn out, how about a hero sandwich? 
It’s a bit easier for a couple of young chefs to make. All you 
need is a long loaf of French bread. lots of enthusiasm and... 


















Ham 
Cheese 
Lettuce 
Onions 
Peppers 
‘Tomatoes 
Pickles 
Salami 
and anything 
else that 
you think 
you'd 
like. 
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SPORTSQUIZ 


Pictured on these pages are action scenes of eight pop- 
ular games or sports. List the numbers 1 to 8 on a sheet. 
of paper, then write the name of the correct game or 
sport opposite the proper number. Now choose the right 
word or term in the list below and place it after the 
game or sport to which it applies. Count 10 points for 
each correct answer. A score of 50 is passing, 60 is fair, 
70 is excellent, and if you make 80 you're really hep! 


















DRIBBLE BIRD 
PADDLE LOVE 
FIRST DOWN BUNT 
PUCK MALLET 


Answers on page 42 
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Walt Disney’s Magazine announces a 


SNAPSHOT CONTEST 


Cash prizes to be awarded for best photos taken by readers 


The editors of Walt Disney’s Magazine are pleased to 
announce a new contest for young photographers. Any 
reader of the magazine who has a camera can enter. Cash 
prizes of $10, $5 and $3 for first, second and third place in 
each of several categories will be awarded, and entries 
receiving honorable mention will win $2 each. 

Pictures can be of any subject and will be judged on 
originality, interest and general excellence, with special at- 
tention given to sharpness or clearness of the photography. 

Suggested subjects are pets, scenic views, playtime 
activities, vacation doings. Photos showing people doing 
something will have a better chance than those in which 
someone is merely standing or sitting while being photo- 
graphed. The snapshots on this page are good examples of 
some of the things that might be used as subjects. 





RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1. Entries must be accompanied by a letter giving name, address 
and age of the sender, and the title of each photo, together with 
a statement, signed by parent or guardian, that the work sub- 
mitted was photographed by the sender, 

‘The title of each photo and the name and address of the person 

submitting it must also be attached with Scotch tape to the 

back of the photo. 

. Black and white prints—not negatives—are to be submitted. 

No color photos will be considered. 

A contestant may enter as many photos as he likes. 

All entries become the property of Walt Disney's Magazine 

and none can be returned, 

All entries must be mailed to Snapshot Editor. Walt Disney's 

Magazine, 500 South Buena Vista Street, Burbank, California. 

. All entries must be received or postmarked not later than mid- 
night, November 30, 1958. 

. Winners will be announced in an early issue of Walt Disney's 
Magazine, 

. The contest is open to all readers of Walt Disney's Magazine 
except employees of Walt Disney Productions and of Western 
Printing and Lithographing Company, and their families. 

10. Contest is subject to all Federal, state and local regulations. 

11. In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
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Animals at the zoo, like this hungry 
bear, and sail boats at the seashore 
are good camera subjects. Wherever 
you are, pictures are all around you. 





Zorro finds danger and high adventure 


in Monterey, sét off by 


the 
fire 


in the 
night 


part 1 
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Diego de la Vega stood inside the 
baleony doorway of his Monterey 
hotel room and stretched. He was 
tall—so tall his fingers almost 
touched the white-washed ceiling of 
the room. He could feel the brisk 
sea air from Monterey Bay, and the 
breeze was refreshing. 

Diego had arrived yesterday in 
Monterey, the capital of California, 
accompanied by his trusted servant, 
Bernardo, and Sergeant Garcia. 
Diego and Bernardo could have 
made the trip from Los Angeles by 
themselves, but Garcia went along 
for added protection. Protection? 
Twice Garcia had fallen off his horse; 
once he had gotten them lost in the 
reeds on the wrong side of the 
Salinas River; and that time with the 
bee-hive while gathering firewood 
was best forgotten. It was so painful 
Garcia still wouldn’t put honey on 
his bread without a grimace. 

The business had been taken care 
of, and now Diego was ready to relax 
a few days before returning home. 
He had taken a room in the hotel 
on the plaza. The second floor of the 
hotel had a balcony running the 
length of the building, and the rooms 
opened off the long, narrow platform. 
It was on this balcony that Diego 
now stretched and gazed at the bus- 
tling scene below him, Numerous 
peons had small stands in the town 
plaza, and they sold everything from 
fresh fish (caught in great quantities 
in the bay), pottery, corn, leather 
goods and fresh vegetables, which 
seemed to thrive in the inland valley. 

Suddenly a piercing scream broke 
the peaceful scene. It was Theresa, 
who owned a tamale stand. In a voice 
that on a clear day could be heard 
halfway to Santa Cruz, she was yell- 
ing at two men near her stand. 

“Go away,” she bellowed like a 
wounded tigress, “I work hard here. 
Why should I pay you? What could 
happen to my stand? I hate you. Go 
way. Pronto!” 

The men looked around furtively. 
They tried to quiet her, but it was 
useless. As one of the men placed a 
restraining hand on her shoulder, 
she smacked him with a cornstalk. 
A crowd began to gather, and the 
men hurried away. Sergeant Garcia, 
attracted by the noise, came wad- 


Based on character created by Johnston Mc Culley 


dling up. Half out of respect and 
half out of self-preservation, the 
crowd parted as Garcia approached. 

Theresa turned on the hapless ser- 
geant. “Fine lot of good you do,” she 
screeched. “Why didn’t you help?” 

“How could I?” asked Garcia. “I 
only got here.” 

Theresa fumed. Diego could al- 
most see the sparks coming out her 
eyes, she was that angry. 

“You and your lancers are use- 
less,” she stormed. “Where are you 
when these two bandits try to hold 
me up? They demand I pay them 
money so they can ‘protect’ me. I 
can protect myself, thank you!” 

Diego nodded in silent agreement. 

“Tf you will give me their names, 
I will catch them,” Garcia suggested. 

“Names! If I knew their names I 
would catch them myself, fat. one.”” 

Garcia was getting no place and 
seemed defeated. “I wish I could help 
you, senorita,” he said. 

“Sergeant, you can help me only 
if you stop eating. You arrived yes- 
terday, and today for the first time 
I run out of beans by mid-morning.” 

“Tt is well that you get so much 
business,” said Garcia with pride. 

“Si, except that you buy on 
credit,” retorted Theresa. 

Diego had heard enough, so he re- 
tired to his room. He forgot about 
the patter between Theresa and 
Garcia, but if he thought he had 
heard the end of it, he was quite 
wrong. 

Diego was a light sleeper. Since he 
assumed his dual identity as Zorro 


his reflexes had become sharp as a 
barber’s razor. A word, a sound, a 
lonely call in the night —all would 
awaken him. It was a clap of a 
leather heel against brick and a muf- 
fled whisper that woke Diego that 
night. He sat up in bed and pushed 
aside the blankets, He tiptoed to the 
balcony and looked across the plaza. 
‘Two figures in dark clothes were vis- 
ible in the gloom and wisps of fog 
that swirled in from the bay. They 


.were standing whispering by Ther- 


esa’s tamale stand. Remembering the 
incident of that morning, Diego 
rushed into action. He donned the 
black mask and cloak which trans- 
formed him from the book-loving, 
soft-speaking Diego into the hard- 
fighting, sword-swinging Zorro. 

Looking about cautiously to make 
sure he was not seen, Zorro stepped 
over the railing of the hotel balcony, 
caught hold of the bannister and 
dropped to the ground. Stealthily he 
picked his way across the deserted 
square. He walked quickly, but he 
had to circle the plaza, keeping al- 
ways in the shadows. The sound of 
a single footstep would give him 
away, As he crept forward he could 
see one of the intruders stuffing dry 
hay and straw under Theresa’s 
stand. As he got closer he saw with 
horror that the second man carried 
a torch, which he attempted to hide 
by shielding it with his coat. 

Just as Zorro drew close to the 
stand, the men jammed the torch 
into the tinder. The structure burst 
into flames as Zorro called, “Hoa 





At her stand, the fiery Theresa sold the best tamales in all of Monterey. 








Looking around cautiously to make sure he was not seen, Zorro quickly stepped over the railing of the hotel balcony. 


... If you value your lives, do not 
move!” 

The men turned, and Zorro saw 
their faces in the orange glare of the 
burning stand, Each man pulled a 
long, wicked knife and prepared to 
lunge at Zorro, whose swiftly flick 
ing sword kept them at a safe di 
tance. The three circled, each waiting 
for an opening, in the light of the fire. 

The flames attracted spectators, 
and soon peons were rushing into 
the square. They saw the masked 
Zorro and yelled, “The man with the 
mask. He must have started the 
fire!” They ran toward him. 

In Los Angeles Zorro would have 
been recognized as the champion of 
the people, but in far-off Monterey 
he was not known. He had to retreat 
before the mob rushed him. His two 
opponents realized this, and they 
inched forward, ready to spring, 

Slowly giving ground but still 
keeping his sword dancing in front 
of him, Zorro spied a wooden bench 
against a building, At that moment 
the two henchmen rushed forward. 
With his free hand Zorro toppled 
the bench and the men stumbled in 
a tangle of arms and legs. Zorro fled 
down a side street and through the 
unknown alleyways of Monterey. 

He turned a corner and stopped 
by the entrance to a livery stable, He 
inched inside the door and waited. 
His pursuers came running down the 
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street and fanned out in all direc- 
tions. A stranger stuck his head in- 
side the doorway. Zorro was close 
enough to shave the man with his 
sword, but he dared not move. The 
stranger could see nothing, so he 
ran on. 

Hours later Zorro slid out of the 
stable and worked his way slowly 
back to the hotel. Again the plaza 
was bare, but he could see the still- 
smoldering ruins of the tamale stand. 
He listened carefully, but not a foot- 
step did he hear. He ran across the 
square and leaped toward the bal- 
cony, catching hold of a support and 
pulling himself up. A few minutes 
more and he was Diego de la Vega, 
back in bed as the first pink of dawn 
appeared over the Monterey hil 

There was much commotion in the 
plaza next morning when Theresa 
discovered her stand burned to 
ashes. Garcia tried to calm her, but 
to no avail. 

She repeated her tale of woe to 
Diego, and as she was talking a 
stranger walked up. He was Senor 
Jaime Ropa. 

“T have come to offer my condo- 
lences to Senorita Theresa,” said 
Ropa. 

“A lot you care,” sputtered 
Theresa. “I don’t see you offering to 
rebuild my stand. 

“Ah, senorita, that is exactly why 
Tam here.” He smiled an oily smile. 





At this Theresa simmered down, 
Garcia and Diego looked with sur- 
prise at Senor Ropa. 

“Ave you really going to help me?” 
she asked. 

“T have known difficult times my- 
self,” he explained in a soothing 
voi “And I want to help you re- 
pair your stand. How much will it 
take?” 

Without hesitation Theresa re- 
plied, “Five hundred pesos. 

“T can arrange such a loan,” said 
Ropa. “When would you want to pay 
me back.” 

Theresa had to think a moment on 
that one.‘‘With good luck, in a year, 
perhaps, maybe two,” she said 
thoughtfully. 

“Then it is agreed,” said Ropa. “I 
will loan you five hundred pesos. If 
you pay me back in a year, you will 
repay only seven hundred and fifty. 
In two years it will be one thousand 
pesos.” 

“One thousand! That is robbery!” 
screamed Theresa. 

“Senor Ropa is surely joking,” 
said Garcia, chuckling at the obvious 
jest. 

“No,” said Ropa, looking amazed 
and hurt that his offer was not ap- 
preciated. “I am entitled to interest 
for the loan.” 

“Vifty percent interest each year 
is robbery!” snorted Theresa. “Get 
out.” 














Ropa’s soothing voice rasped as he 
said, “I am sure you will want to re- 
consider my offer. I will be back.” 

“T never want to see you again,” 
spat Theresa. “You are as bad as 
those pigs who burned down my 
stand because I wouldn’t pay them 
protection money. Get out. Pig!” 
She started to batter her clenched 
fists against his back, but Garcia and 
Diego pulled her off, still fighting and 
kicking. 

Diego told Theresa, “Senorita, I 
will loan you the five hundred pesos. 
You may pay me back when you are 
able. And there will be no interest.” 

The threw her arms around 
Diego’s neck and gave him a big kis: 
Diego, shocked by her impulsive a 
tion, stood there, slightly embar- 
rassed. 

Winking slyly at Bernardo, Garcia 
moved toward Theresa, hoping she 
would give him a big too. But 
as he stood there with his lips puck- 
ered, Theresa turned on the big ser- 













geant and began peppering him with 
her fists. “Why didn’t you look out 
for my stand?” she demanded be- 
tween breaths. “Where were you 
when the fire started?” 

Diego smiled. “‘There’s no telling 
about women,” he murmured to Ber- 
nardo as the two walked away, leav- 
ing Garcia to take care of himself. 
Diego suggested that he pay his 
respects to the governor, perhaps 
mentioning the outrage against 
Theresa. Bernardo agreed, and they 
headed for the governor's office. 

They were walking down a narrow 
street leading to the Presidio when 
Diego stopped short. Ahead of him, 
coming out of a dingy tavern, were 
the two men he had seen last night. 
He would never forget those evil 
faces, lighted by the dancing orange 
flames. Keeping out of sight, Diego 
and Bernardo trailed the two and 
crept forward until they could over- 
hear the conversation. They heard 
only the words “ten tonight at Pine 








‘Theresa threw her arms around the embarrassed Diego and gave him a big kiss. 





Point” before the two men moved 
out of earshot. Motioning for Ber- 
nardo to follow the pair, Diego went 
ahead to see the governor, But his 
thoughts were not on talking to the 
governor of California. Instead, he 
was thinking about the sinister men, 
and Pine Point and...Zorro. 

He rented a horse at the livery 
stable where he had hidden the pre- 
vious night and tied the animal to a 
hitching post behind the hotel. Then 
Diego retired to his room to wait for 
Bernardo’s report. But Bernardo did 
not appear, and as ten o’clock drew 
near, Diego donned the clothes of 
Zorro, stole quietly downstairs and 
rode out of Monterey toward Pine 
Point. 

The point was a cliff overlooking 
the Pacific Ocean, where the surf 
beat and whipped against big, ugly 
boulders. Diego carefully scouted the 
point. Thick stands of pine trees 
grew fifty feet back from the cliff 
edge. There was a small beach far 
below, and Zorro could barely see a 
rugged path leading upwards from 
the beach to the point. It was an 
ideal place for a meeting, he thought. 
If a man were trailed on horseback, 
he could escape from his pursuer by 
sea. If he were followed as he rowed 
in from the ocean, he could escape 
through the woods. 

Once Diego made certain nobody 
else had arrived at the point, he 
peered toward the ocean. He saw two 
dim figures in a boat rowing toward 
shore. Obviously he was in the right 
location at the right time. He stood 
far back from the point near the edge 
of the trees for concealment but close 
to the cliff edge so he could see the 
boat when it beached. 

He stepped closer to the edge to 
get a better look at the boat. 

Suddenly a voice called out, 
“What do you want, senor?” 

Zorro spun around to see a dark 
figure walking from the pines. But as 
he stepped toward the stranger the 
ground crumbled beneath him, The 
soft earth was giving way, and clods 
of dirt rumbled down the cliffside. 
Zorro lurched to regain his balance, 
but he clutched vainly at thin air. 
He was falling toward the frothing, 
boiling sea two hundred feet below. 


(To be continued) 
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when champ meets champ 


How does Man compare with the four-legged champs and the marine 


speedsters of Nature’s family? A look at the records may be a big surprise! 





illustrated by HARRY BEAVERS 
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cheetah How fast is fast? Clock me and 

you will find out. I’m a Cheetah, the Speed 

Champion of the animal kingdom. I can 
travel at 75 to 80 miles per hour. That’s more than 
a mile a minute. Man's record is 3 minutes and 58 
seconds, or about 15 miles per hour. I can do a 
100-yard dash in 4.5 seconds. Man does it in 9.3 
seconds. So now, who’s Champ? 


hn porpoise I'ma pleasant Porpoise, with 

a penchant for pursuing the polka, uh, the 
fish polka: up and down, in and out. I can 
swim 30 nautical miles per hour. A nautical mile 
is about 818 feet longer than a statute, or land mile. 
Man's unofficial record for a mile swim is 20 min- 
utes, 48.6 seconds, or about 3 miles per hour. Yep, 
I can swim circles around him. 


the Champ when it comes to height. I’m 

almost 20 feet tall. The tallest tribe of men 
are the Watusi warriors. They live in Africa, just 
as I do, but they only average about seven feet tall. 
I'm glad I have my fine long neck—except when I 
get thirsty. Then I have to bend way, way down to 
get a drink of water. 


elephant How strong is strong? Watch 

me, an Elephant, at work. I can carry up to 

a ton—that's 2,000 pounds—and I’m able 
to drag a two-ton log and consider it just part of my 
job. Elephants work like this day after day and 
think nothing of it. But Man has to train a long 
time before he gets to be a weight-lifter and can lift 
even a few hundred pounds. 


A giratte How high is up? I'm a Giraffe— 








‘ 
we 
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all abowt music 


We have received so many requests for the words to best-known 
songs, and for stories about musical personalities, that we have 
decided to include a music page in Walt Disney’s Magazine. 

This will feature articles, pictures and stories about music. as well 
as words from the most popular songs from the Mickey Mouse Club, 


Disneyland and Zorro television shows. 


We’re starting off with words to songs about two of the most 
famous heroes — Zorro and Davy Crockett. Also, the often-requested 
lyrics to How Will 1 Know My Love? and Don’t Jump to 
Conclusions from the Annette television serial, and the theme song 


of the Mickey Mouse Club. 


We hope you like these — and we hope you will let us know what. 
others you would like published. We'll get to them as fast as we can. 


THE MERRY MOUSEKETEERS 
Words and music by Jimmie Dodd 


We are the merry Mouseketeers, 
(Mouseketeers!) 
We've got a lot above our ears. 
(‘bove our ears!) 
The talent given to you and me 
We must develop faithfully 
So we can be good Mouseketeers! 
(Mouseketeers!) 
As we continue through the years 
(through the years!) 
We won't forget the Mouseketeers! 
seketeers!) 
Hep! rene! Four! Hooray! Hooray! Hooray! 
Cheers for the merry Mouseketeers! 
(Mouseketeers!) 


1955, Walt Disney Productions 
eeeyrint signed to Walt Disney Music Company 


“ZORRON 


Words: Norman Fost 
Music: George Bae 
Out of the night 
Hh a full moon is bright 
‘omes the horseman kni 
This bold renegade aaa 
Carves a Z with his blade, 
; Z that stands for Zorro 
‘orro! The fox so cunning id 
free. 
Zorro! Who makes th in 7 
f e sign 
He is polite ene 
Eee the wicked take flight 
'en they catch the si ht 
He's friend of the ‘weal, oor 
And the poor and the meek, 
This very unique senor Zorro. 
Zorro! The fox so Cunning and free, 
Zorro! Who makes the sign of the % 


Copyright ©1957, wait Disney Music Co, 


Eighteen, thirteen 
Addin’ Tedskin a 


ett, Ki % 
Sonrrient ©1954, wai NB Of the Wild frontier: 
°PYFieht assigned to anes Productions ! 
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“ow WILL T KNOW MY LOVE’ 


Words: Tamens etfords ad Bil Walsh 
will | know my ove? : 
om will | know my darlin’ " ¢ 
Whippoorwill, give ne a sie i; 
How will | know he’ s lies 
ayy know my loves 
ne te an through the pinewoods, 
Mockingbird, tT 4 true, 
me to find him, ¢0- 
‘a meet him in the iin sgl 
Will the hills be gree with ue 2 
Will he take my hand in an a 
And make me a clover ring? 
How will | know my love? io 
How will | know my darlin’? 
‘Oid Mister Moon uP atte) 
How will | know my tove? 


copyright ©1957, Walt Disney Music Co. 


the chordettes 


This issue, Walt Disney’s Magazine salutes Jinny Lock- 
ard, Carol Bushman, Janet Bleyer and Lynn Evans — 
better known as the Chordettes, a singing group whose 
hit records include Zorro and Mr. Sandman. 

The Chordettes began singing as a group just ten 
years ago in Sheboygan, Wisconsin. The father of one 
of the girls was president of the Society for the Preser- 
vation and Encouragement of Barbershop Quartet 
Singing in America, Inc., and the girls practiced up on 
his close-harmony barbershop songs. He got them on a 


advertivement 


For readers of Walt Disney's Magazine — the song That Crazy Place 
in Outer Space, as recorded by Annette, Mike, Jet and Steve of the 
story The Case of the Missing Recording, is available for a limited 
time on a 45 rpm EP record at a special low price of 25 cents. The 
record will soon be in the stores at the regular 98 cent price, but if 
you act quickly you can be the first in your neighborhood to have this 
record — and at a saving of nearly 75 cents. 

But hurry. The offer closes at midnight, December 15. Fill out the 
coupon at right and mail it, together with 25 cents in coin only (no 
stamps please) to Walt Disney’s Magazine, 500 South Buena Vista, 
Burbank, California. Your copy of the new song, inspired by the story 
in this issue of the magazine, will be sent to you by return mail. 


local barbershop show, and they were rocketing to suc- 
cess quicker than you can get a porcupine haircut. 

First came an appearance on Arthur Godfrey’s Talent 
Scouts. Then they were guests of such entertainers as 
Ed Sullivan, Perry Como, Eddie Fisher, Vaughn Mon- 
roe, Russ Morgan, Sammy Kaye and Jonathan Winters. 
Now they record for Cadence Records. 

Today the girls are the “Sweethearts of the Society 
for the Preservation and Encouragement of Barbershop 
Quartet Singing in America.” Just as important, they 
are the favorites of everyone — youngster, teen-ager or 
adult — who likes good pop songs sung well. 








BEE LINE TO TROUBLE 


By George Sherman 








PART II “VELVET” 


udd Collins took his little brother 

Tommy and sister Beth on an over 
night hike. Accompanying them were 
Gerry and Daisy. They camped on 
the shores of Beaver Lake, but a rain- 
storm forced them to find shelter. 
Cold and disillusioned, they arrived 
at an old, leaky barn. While search- 
ing for a dry spot in which to sleep, 
they came across a hidden trunk 
filled with silver and jewelry, which 
they believed to be stolen. They 
decided to leave the barn, but as they 
ran from the door a car pulled into 
the farmyard, and they were revealed 
in the glare of the headlights. A huge 
man demanded, “What's going on 
here?” 

The boys and girls stood motion- 
less, and Judd’s mind raced. “I don’t 
think they realize we were leaving 
the barn. If I can pretend we just 
got here, maybe we can fake our way 
through,” he thought. 

“T said, what are you kids doing 
here?” the big man stormed. 

Judd stepped forward and mo- 
tioned the group to remain behind 
him. “We're from Alpine Junction.” 

“You're from what?” 

“Alpine Junction,” Judd repeated. 
“West of here.” 

“You're pretty far from home, ain’t 
cha?” They could not see the man’s 
face—he remained a black figure sil- 
houetted against the headlights. 

“We came here on a hike,” Judd 


told him. “We camped on Beaver 
Lake, but the storm forced us to find 
shelter. We remembered this farm. 
We thought it was deserted.” 

“Well it ain’t. So you can blow.” 

“Just a minute, Harry.” The voice, 
refined and cultured, came from the 
car, and a rear door opened. A thin, 
smallish figure walked toward Judd. 
Judd squinted, trying to see into the 
blinding glare. 

“What is your name, young man,” 
the second voice asked. 

“Judd Collins, sir, and these are 
my little brother and sister and their 
friends.” 

“Now Harry, I can see nothing 
wrong with offering these hardy 
youngsters some type of cover for the 
night.” 

“Are you kiddin’—” 

“Harry, stop it!” the smaller man 
commanded. He stepped forward 
until he was a few feet away from 
Judd. “Young man, if you will turn 
around you will notice our barn. A 
bit ragged, I must admit, but if you 
would prefer to spend the night...” 

“We would appreciate it, sir,” 
replied Judd. 

“Very well. We will leave on the 
automobile lights while you locate 
yourselves, Oh yes, under no circum- 
stances will you use matches. We are 
not, unhappily, insured against fire, 
and I would stand to lose a great deal 
should the barn burn down.” 

The boys and girls ran into the 
barn, and within minutes they had 
spread their equipment on the hay. 
When they were settled, the head- 
lights went out and another man got 
out of the car. The three went inside 







the farmhouse and lighted a lamp. 

Once the door was closed Harry 
wheeled on the slight man, whom 
they called Velvet. “Of all the stupid 
things, lettin’ those dumb kids stay 
here—and in the barn, too.” 

“Easy, Harry,” said Velvet, remov- 
ing his overcoat and draping it over 
a hook. “You overestimate their 
importance, It was indeed unfortu- 
nate they happened by the farm, but 
once they were here, there was noth- 
ing we could do.” 

“We coulda sent ’em on their way,” 
contradicted Harry. 

“Nonsense. Put yourself in their 
shoes. They’ve arrived at a barn in a 
rainstorm, and for no good reason 
the farmer evicts them. If anybody 
did that to me, I’d probably go to 
the police.” 

“You go to the police?” laughed 
the third man. 

“Maybe not now, Archie,” smiled 
Velvet, “but I would have when I was 
their age. As it is, they leave in the 
morning, and then we leave. Nobody 
suspects anything, and we continue 
as planned.” 

“What if they start snooping?” 

“They won’t start snooping. You 
forget one thing: They’re cold and 
tired and wet. They don’t want to 
remain here any longer than we do.” 

Velvet turned to Harry and con- 
tinued, “You neglect to see things 
through. You blunder. That’s why I 
am in charge here. You are superior 
in strength, no doubt. But in these 
times it’s brains that count.” 

The deflated Harry nodded. He 
was persistent. “I’m still against it. 
We oughta keep an eye on ’em.” 

“Precisely. And I intend to. 
Archie, go outside and see if every- 
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They struggled with 
the knotted rope but it 
was useless; the cord 
was tied too tightly. 


thing is quiet. Try to remain hidden, 
but if they discover you, be polite 
and ask if they’re comfortable. 
Harry, you may busy yourself by 
brewing some coffee.” 

A light rain was still falling as 
Archie noiselessly drew close to the 
barn door, Standing in the drizzle, he 
heard only an occasional mumble. He 
remained silently for perhaps ten 
minutes and was about to return to 
the house when he heard Beth’s 
clear, high voice. 

“T don’t care what you say, I’m 
scared.” 

“Hush, Beth,” whispered Judd. 
“There’s nothing to be scared of. 
They don't think we know anything.” 

“They could hurt us, and I’m 
scared.” 

“Elizabeth, be quiet!” 

In a softer but clearly audible 
voice, Beth continued, “They’re rob- 
bers, and they could hurt us. I want 
to go home.” 

“We'll go home in the morning. 
Tonight let’s go to sleep.” 

Archie had heard enough. Stealth- 
ily he turned and started back to- 
ward the house. He was only a few 
steps from the barn when his foot 
kicked a board. He hurried to the 
kitchen. 

The sound startled the boys. Tom 
leaped up and peered around the 
barn door in time to see Archie 
slipping into the house. 

“One of them was spying on us,” 
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he said. “They know we're wise to 
them.” 

“What’'ll we do?” asked Daisy 
fearfully. 

“Tommy, didn’t I see a loose slat 
on the back of the barn?” 

“Sure. Plenty of them.” 

“IT don’t think they know how 
many of us there are. Tom, I want 
you to sneak out the back way. Go to 
the railroad tracks and follow them 
south. Sooner or later you'll see a 
farmhouse. Call the sheriff at Manis- 
tee and get him to come down here.” 

Tom pushed aside a rotted plank 
and slipped out, running low to the 
ridge and cutting toward the railroad 
tracks. As he disappeared, three men 
strode menacingly to the barn. 

Judd, Gerry, Beth and Daisy scur- 
tied back to their blankets. They 
shoved Tom’s pack and sleeping bag 
under the straw. 

“T see my trust in youth was some- 
what misplaced,” Velvet said. 

“What do you mean?” replied 
Judd, pretending he had been asleep. 

“Don’t be coy,” said Velvet evenly. 
“Archie overheard your conversa- 
tion. Just how, if I may ask, did you 
find the boxes?” 

“Boxes?” said a surprised Judd. 
“We found only a trunk. The roof 
leaks, and we were looking for a dry 
spot. We scrounged up some dry hay, 
and there it was.” 

“Ah yes,” mused Velvet. “I should 
have had the roof fixed. A repair job 


would have precluded all this. Which 
of you bright young children found 
the trunk?” 

There was silence. Nobody spoke. 
Tom had already left. 

“All right,” bellowed Harry. “Who 
found the stuff?” 

“Ah ...er.., Gerry,” stammered 
Judd. “Yes, Gerry found it, didn’t 
you, Gerry?” 

Gerry blinked. “Oh. Yeah. I found 
it, I was digging for some dry straw 
and...er... there it was.” 

“Tt was an unfortunate discovery,” 
said Velvet. “Now we must keep a 
guard over you, and in the morning 
we shall be forced to tie you up while 
we transfer the material to the sta- 
tion wagon. Then we shall leave you. 
Archie, you stay here and stand 
guard. We shall relieve you later.” 

* # &* 

Tom, running along the railroad 
tracks, was glad the clouds were 
blowing away. The rain had stopped 
and in the moonlight he could see 
patches of black forest, brush and 
marsh. He came to a country road. 
Looking down the lane, he could 
make out the dim shape of a farm- 
house. He decided to try it. Alter- 
nately running and walking, he cov- 
ered the distance in a short time. But 
his heart sank as he approached. The 
house was dark. 

He called; he beat on the door 
with his fists and kicked it. At last 
a light showed in an upstairs window. 
Moments later Tom heard heavy 
steps descending a stairway and a 
voice, thick with sleep, called “All 
right, all right. I’m coming.” 

so * 

Velvet slapped Archie on the shoul- 
der. “Take a break and get some 
coffee. I'll watch the kids.” He leaned 
against the door jamb. 

Daisy whispered to Judd, “I’m 
hungry. And I've got some candy 
bars in my pack. Where is it?” 

Judd turned his head. “I think 
your pack is that one up there.” 

“No, it isn’t,” protested Daisy. 
“That’s Tommy’s. I can’t find mine.” 

“Tommy?” Velvet perked up. 
“Who's Tommy?” 

Judd turned pale. “Why, Tommy 
is a friend of ours who loaned us his 
pack. It’s the one I’m using...” 

Velvet strolled toward them. 
“When we drove up weren't there five 


of you?” He flashed the light on the 
two girls and Gerry. “Yes,” his voice 
rose excitedly. “There was another 
boy. Where is he?” Without waiting 
for an answer he called to Harry and 
Archie, who came running from the 
kitchen into the barn. 

They found Tom’s pack and spare 
clothing, and they knew Judd’s 
secret. “There’s but one thing left to 
do,” said Velvet. “Turn on the car 
lights, and we'll load the station 
wagon now.” 

Harry and Archie moved quickly. 
They took rope from the car and tied 
Judd’s hands and feet. They did the 
same for Gerry and the two girls. In 
the glare of the headlights they trans- 
ferred bags and small boxes from the 
trunk to the station wagon. 

When Archie and Harry com- 
pleted emptying the trunk, they 
tipped over bales and pulled aside 
loose hay to reveal five more crates. 
They emptied these and then filled 
the suitcases and tackle boxes with 
silver and jewelry. 

Judd struggled with the knotted 
rope, but it was useless; the cord was 
tied too tightly. Beth and Daisy 
whimpered. Gerry, white with anger, 
tried unsuccessfully to free himself. 

Archie and Harry finished loading 
the station wagon. Velvet surveyed 
the vehicle, piled full of suitcases and 
boxes, with satisfaction. 

“From now on, we're merely vaca- 
tioners looking for fun,” he said. 

“What are we gonna do with 
them?” asked Harry, pointing to 
Judd, Gerry and the girls. 

“Nothing. They’ve had no oppor- 
tunity to get a good look at us. They 
could never identify us. Unless their 
young friend Tommy is a complete 
imbecile, the sheriff will be here by 
morning to release them. By that 
time we'll be far away.” 

Judd watched helplessly as the 
trio climbed into the big station 
wagon and drove out of the yard. 

At that moment, the sheriff and 
his men, with Tom in their car, had 
turned up the side road. Far ahead 
through the trees Tom saw the lights 
of the station wagon. “There they 
are!” he shouted. 

“Okay, boy, into the back seat and 
keep your head down,” said a deputy 
in a voice that made Tom obey 
immediately. The car kept grinding 


up the road, wheels spinning on the 
slippery earth. 

Spotting the sheriff’s light, Velvet 
turned off his own. Archie continued 
the downhill drive on the road illumi- 
nated by moonlight. 

“Do we turn around?” asked 
Archie. 

“To where?” replied Velvet. “Don’t 
lose your head.” 

“What’ll we do?” said Harry. 

“There's a meadow ahead. We'll 
meet along that stretch. We'll turn 
into the meadow, by-pass the other 
car and keep going. If it is the law, 
we'll be halfway to Lansing by the 
time they get turned around.” Velvet 
spoke calmly, but he reached for the 
pistol in his raincoat pocket. 

The two cars sped on through the 
night. The police car reached the 
meadow first and wheeled sideways 
to block the road. 

Archie drove straight for the police 
car but at the last second veered into 
the meadow. One wheel struck a fal- 
len log, and the big car spun out of 
control. Bouncing and crunching, it 
lurched through the brush. Careen- 
ing off a stump, it smashed into a 


shallow gully, the front end buried in 
the dirt made soft by the rains. 

The officers, guns drawn, ran to- 
ward the cat. Harry, Velvet and 
Archie emerged from the battered 
station wagon. They surrendered 
without a fight. 

Soon afterward more men from 
the sheriff’s office arrived. They had 
notified Mr. and Mrs. Collins. It was 
past midnight as they all milled 
around the farmyard. 

“Velvet was a smooth one all 
right,” explained a deputy. “He 
mingled with guests at the best 
parties in Detroit and Chicago. He 
dressed and talked just like big 
society people. After the parties, he 
rifled apartments and homes for 
jewelry, silver — whatever he could 
find. They spent the cash but stashed 
the rest up here until the heat was 
off. The stuff has been stolen over the 
last three years.” 

A distraught Mrs. Collins em- 
braced her children. “Thank heaven 
you're all safe,” she said. 

But Daisy had problems of her 
own. “Who has a candy bar?” she 
asked. “I’m as hungry as a bear!” 


Velvet and his men emerged from the battered 


station wagon and surrendered withouta fight. 








How does a fairy tale heroine talk and dance 


and walk? Here are the girls who know— 


they model for the animators 


Beautiful Helene Stanley modeled for the 
title role of Sleeping Beauty, which will be 
released next spring. She dyed her hair while 
posing for the artists. Since her first motion 
picture for MGM she has made films in 
Hollywood, in Germany and in Yugoslavia. 
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Helene was also the model for Cinderella. 
During the work on that film, Disney artists 
let her hair remain its natural dark red color. 
Her almond-shaped hazel eyes give her a 
pixie quality. She is five feet four inches tall 
and tips the scales at 108 pounds. 





ro 





‘The model for Snow White (below) in the film, 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, was the daugh- 
ter of a dancing instructor in Los Angeles. Her 
name was Marjorie Celeste Belcher. After Disney, 
she continued with her dancing and even married 
a dancer. Today they’re Marge & Gower Champion. 





Kathy Beaumont was the inspiration 
for two Disney heroines—Alice (from 
Alice in Wonderland, left) and Wendy 
Darling (in Peter Pan). Born in 
London in 1938, Kathy moved with her 
parents to Bangor, North Wales, where 
her father was a broadcaster during the 
war. She returned to London in 1945 
and was spotted by an MGM scout. She 
appeared in three films before signing 
with Disney. Now a grown-up lady of 
20, Kathy still works for the Disney 
studio—during the summer, while she 
is on vacation from her college studies. 
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hey always played “Creeps” when 

the Elkins came to visit the 
Watsons. Altogether, there were eight 
of them, just a perfect number for 
this game, which closely resembled 
hide-and-seek. First, they paired off 
so that each one had a partner. Then 
one of the partners would go and hide 
somewhere while the other hid his 
eyes. After counting to one thousand, 
the four seekers would go their 
separate ways each looking for his 
partner. 

It was funny how Ann's partner 
was always Randy. Maybe it was be- 
cause they were both fourteen. For 
every child in the Elkins family, there 
was one in the Watson family near 
the same age. It worked out per- 
fectly, this game of “Creeps.” Under 
ordinary circumstances, a game like 
this wouldn’t be too exciting, but 
they always played it at night! 
Somehow, with darkness as a scary, 
forbidding hiding place in itself, the 
game really thrilled them. 

‘This time the Elkins had driven up 
the long, dusty road about noon, All 
afternoon the eight had done differ- 
ent things. They had played with the 
dog, caught tadpoles in the duck 
pond, played tag in the cornfield, slid 
down the hay, chased the crows in 
the garden. All day they had waited 
patiently for slow old Mr. Sun to 
make his impressive exit in the 
western sky. 

Watching the sunset was sort of a 
ceremony in itself. All eight of them 
lined up on the big silver butane tank 
to see the sun dip low on the horizon 
and disappear behind the purplish 
mountain. 

Then, of course, there was a 
lengthy argument over who would 
get to hide, At last, Lucille, Linda, 
George and Randy were chosen as 
the hiders, with Billy, Tom, Becky 
and Ann toseek their respective part- 
ners. Tom started to count: “Four fi’ 
sem’ a’ ni’ ten fourt’ eighteen twenty- 
three sem’ eight thir’ four fi’ si’... 
one thousand! Ready or not—here 
we come!” 

The three younger children wan- 
dered off in different directions, but 
Ann stood for a moment, undecided, 
It was rapidly growing dark. A full 
moon was rising, The sunset had 
faded to a faint, pink glow on the 
horizon and the evening air was very 


illustrated by BILL BOSCHE 


still. Cornstalks stood, row upon row, 
like so many sentries and in the 
swamp land near the pond some 
crickets serenaded one another with 
scratchy chirps. 

The girl looked around. There 
were lots of places to hide on a farm 
—the hedges and tall, leafy bushes of 
the rose garden, the chicken coop, the 
barn where the horse and cow were 
kept. Next to the barn was the trac- 
tor shed, and behind that the 
orchard. And the cornfield. A person 
could hide forever in that cornfield! 
Acres and acres of corn—and in the 
distance, the old barn. 

The old storage barn shone with 
an eerie, ghost-like brilliance in the 
silver moonlight. Bleached white by 
many summers of sun, the building 
had a foreboding, sinister look, with 
its black windows and sagging door. 

Then it came to her, Why of 
course! Randy had hidden in the 
barn. He knew she was afraid to go 
there, she had told him that herself, 
earlier in the day. As she thought 
about it, she remembered having 
seen a smug look of amusement on 
his face every time he glanced at the 


old barn. At the time it hadn’t 
seemed important, but now she 
understood. Oh, why did Randy have 
to be such an everlasting tease? 

“Well, I just won’t go,” she said, 
half-aloud. “He can just stay there.” 
Ann turned around and saw Billy 
and Tom giggling excitedly, dashing 
back and forth between the barn and 
the tractor shed, She saw Becky tip- 
toe behind the hedge, warily stalking 
her prey. 

“Tf I don’t go to the storage barn 
to find Randy, then it’ll spoil the 
whole game. Randy’ll be mad at me 
and make fun of me for being afraid. 
And if he’s mad then nobody’ll want. 
to play. Oh, that darn Randy!” 

“Hey, Ann! How come you’re not 
huntin’ Randy? I already found 
George, see?” 

“I-I think he’s over at the old 
storage barn. Will you come with me 
to look? We can take the lantern,” 

“Heck, no!” Tom called. “He's 
YOUR partner, and anyway, I 
wouldn’t go over there for anything. 
And remember, no lanterns or flash- 
lights allowed! Too bad!” With this 
final and gloomy thought, he scam- 


All eight of them lined up on the big silver butane tank and watched 
the sun get lower and lower on the horizon, then disappear behind 
the mountain. Soon it would be dark—and time to play Creeps! 
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The old barn looked ghostly, standing alone on the far side of the field. 


pered away, leaving the girl to face 
her frightful mission alone. 

Ann noted with dread the distance 
between herself and the old, deserted 
building. It was a long way—almost 
too great a distance for a girl to be 
walking alone at night through rough 
stalks of corn. Her mother might not 
approve. But then, her mother had 
told Ann lots of times, “It’s good to 
do things you’re afraid to do.” Any- 
way, she had to prove to Randy that 
she wasn't a sissy. She set out across 
the wide field, forcing her feet to take 
her to the place she didn’t want to go. 

It seemed that the brown, dried 
leaves reached out deliberately to 
trip her, slap her in the face, claw at 
her maliciously. Terrified by the tall, 
dreadful sentries that assaulted her 
at every turn, Ann began to run, 
stumbling, crashing through the 
field, intent only upon escaping the 
cornstalks that surrounded her and 
provided hiding places for unknown 
enemies. 

‘Then it was there before her. She 
was face to face with the storage 
barn, its dreadful bleached timbers 
enclosing darkness and terror—and 
Randy. Ann slipped in through the 
sagging door. It wasn’t totally dark 
inside. The full moon shone in 
through the bare windows, making 
white patches of moonlight on the 
dirt floor and casting queer shadows 
on the walls. The barn smelled 
musty, like old, damp hay. There 
were lots of places to hide. Piles of 
rotted hay lay here and there, and 
two old horse stalls still remained. 
Some boxes were stacked over to the 
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left, and in one corner was an old, 
rusty tractor. 

Ann mustered enough courage to 
speak. “Randy!” she began in a small 
voice. “Randy, I know you're here, 
so come out, wherever you are!” 

No answer. 

“Please, Randy, you know this 
place gives me the creeps!” 

Still no answer. 

Wait! Was that a rustle over be- 
hind one of the piles of hay? 

Ann strained her ears. Yes, there it 
was again! She breathed a sigh of 
relief. The ordeal was over. Randy 
was behind the hay, and she had 
found him. Now they could go back. 

She walked over and boldly kicked 
at the hay. “C'mon out, Randy, I 
know you're back ...” 

A huge black rat dashed from be- 
hind the hay, bumped into her foot, 
scurried across the dirt floor and dis- 
appeared into the shadows. Ann 
gasped and clapped her hand over her 
mouth to stifle a scream. The noise 
hadn’t been Randy after all! And 
maybe there were more rats! She had 
to get out of there. But first, she had 
to find Randy. 

Her voice was very shaky. “Randy, 
I said come on out! Oh, for Pete’s 
sake, where are you? I know. You’re 
be- behind the boxes.” 

No answer. Why was he being so 
darn stubborn? Ann shivered a little. 

“If you don’t come out right now 
I'm going back without you!” 

She hoped that she had sounded 
threatening, but when the hollow 
echo of her words faded away, a ter- 
rible silence hung in the storage 


barn; a silence in which Ann’s throb- 
bing heart sounded like native drums 
beating out a fast and frantic 
rhythm. And suddenly a thought 
came to her that made sweat stand 
out on her forehead. What if Randy 
wasn’t here? What if she was all 
alone? What if ...? 

She looked behind her, to the 
right, to the left, her eyes searching 
for unknown evils that might leap 
down upon her from the shadows. 
Her breath came in short, painful 
gasps. Then a new and more dread- 
ful fear possessed her—the fear of 
NOT being alone! 

She had to go. She had to go now. 
It seemed such a long way to the 
door. With every step she took, she 
peered over her shoulder, half- 
expecting something to leap upon 
her. Her legs moved heavily as if she 
was trying to run in deep water. 
She’d had the same feeling before, 
in nightmares. 

Now she was almost there. Just 
two more steps and she would be out 
of that dark, creepy old barn, out in 
the open air where she could run 
back to the farm—back to the com- 
fort of lights and people. 

She put out a trembling hand to 
push open the door. It was then that 
she heard it—the long, piercing wail 
that cut the silence like a knife. 

Ann's blood turned to ice! A weird 
chill slithered up her spine. She stood. 
frozen with her hand on the door. 
The terrible, groaning cry echoed, 
becoming louder each time, until she 
slapped her hands over her ears to 
shut out the sound. But somewhere, 





somehow, she had heard that hor- 
rible sound before. 

It came again. It was closer now, 
a long, drawn-out moan, as if some 
mortal creature were in unearthly 
anguish. Ann tried to turn her head, 
but she couldn't move. Her whole 
being felt numb as if no blood ran 
through her veins; as if she had died 
standing there. 

Rallying every ounce of strength, 
she pushed against the rotten door 
and half-fell out of the building. She 
ran wildly, not knowing or caring 
where she went as long as it was 
away, far away from the ghostly 
storage barn. 

Fleeing blindly, beating her way 
through the corn, Ann suddenly col- 
lided with something solid. She 
would have fallen, but two strong 
arms folded around her and held her 
close. Randy had come just in time. 

“I’m okay, Randy,” she whispered, 
but she couldn’t stop the great sobs 
that shook her. Finally she managed 
a stream of half-intelligible words. “I 
came—thought you maybe hid here 
—all so dark—that awful scream—I 
called and called and that terrible— 
oh, it was—” 

“Shhh,” Randy breathed. “Calm 
down a minute, will ya’?”’ 

“That horrible sound. It was just 
like a wild animal and I kept calling 
you and that thing kept on and you 
never came and I was so—” 

“But why? Why did you come way 
out here when you’re so scared of the 
place?” Randy’s quiet, steady voice 
calmed her. 

“J-I thought you were hiding here. 
Then I went inside the barn and you 
weren’t there, and then that sound! 
Randy, what could it have been?” 

“It was only the freight train, 
Ann,” the boy said softly, a trace of a 
smile playing around his mouth. 
“The whistle of the freight train...” 

The girl moaned softly, relief surg- 
ing through her body. “It — it 
sounded like something unearthly!” 
She drew a deep, tremulous breath. 
“But where did you hide, Randy? I 
thought sure you’d come out here— 
just to tease me.” 

“T hid back in the yard where all 
the other kids were hiding,” Randy 
said quietly. “I had no idea you’d 
come way out here after dark. I 
thought you were afraid to come 


here, but when I saw you start out 
through the corn I followed you. 
Good thing I did!” 

“T wasn’t really scared too much, 
until I realized that you weren’t 
there. Then I tried to get out of the 
barn, but my legs would hardly move, 
and that terrible sound—” Fresh 
tears wet her cheeks. 

“Everything's all right now,” 
Randy murmured, stroking her hair. 
“We can go back. It’s all over.” 

They walked through the field to- 
gether, her trembling hand clasped 
in his strong one. The tall stalks of 
corn didn’t seem like giant, evil sen- 
tries now, trying to frighten them 
into wild flight. They were just nice, 
brown stalks of corn, gently waving 
in the moonlight of the quiet farm. 


Stumbling and sobbing, fighting 
her way through the field, Ann 
fled from the terror in the barn. 
























When I arrived in Hollywood, I didn’t intend to become 
a movie star. But I was “discovered” and taken to meet 
the great “J,B." He didn’t like my name, Dippy Dawg, 
and he thought up a new name designed to appeal to the 
public and give me new stature and respect— Goofy! 







how I ee | ee | 


became a 
moute star 


With my new name and new confidence, I was ready to 
make my first picture, Moose Hunt. It was supposed to 
take place in the wilds of Canada, but it was really shot 
on a sound stage, and I was surrounded by sound men, 
directors, cameramen, make-up men and many lights. 


I bought a small home in Beverly Hills —nothing big, 
you understand, just some place to sleep and eat or per- 
haps to relax in one of my swimming pools. I had a swim- 
ming pool for Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and (front row, left to right) Friday and Saturday. 






All the time I lived in Hollywood 
I tried not to become “big time” or 
important. My bedroom, for in- 
stance, was modest, and my bed only 
40 feet across. The high point in any 
actor's career is the Academy Award 
presentations each year. Though I 
looked forward to the event with 
eager anticipation, I tried to act as 
though it was nothing at all. I ar- 
rived at the theater as “just another 
guest” in my little old jalopy (at 
left), I was hardly noticed by the 
fans or the newspaper photographers. 
At all times in my career I have been 
at heart the same lovable Goofy, and 
I hardly noticed when several of my 
fans laid a carpet of flowers before 
me as I walked into the theater. 
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We're pretty proud of the letters that 
have come in to us during the last 
two months. One that pleased us par- 
ticularly was from Donia Whiteley, 
the author of the story “Creeps” 
which appears on pages 36 through 
39 of this issue. Here’s Donia’s letter. 





Donia Whiteley 


Needless to say, I was thrilled 
upon receiving word that you have 
accepted “Creeps” for publication in 
Walt Disney’s Magazine. This is my 
first publication, but not my first 
try. I have written ever since I can 
remember. In the elementary grades, 
I loved to write and put on plays, 
and last summer I began sending my 
stories to publishers... I have a lot 
of rejection slips, but your accept- 
ance makes it all worthwhile! 

I’m a sophomore in high school 
this fall. In my spare time I write, 
of course, and I love to read. My 
father is a Lieutenant Commander 
in the Navy and we have lived all 
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mickey's 
mailbox 


over the United States, but Califor- 
nia is our favorite place. We’ve been 
there more than anywhere else. I 
think moving around so much has 
made my life very interesting, even 
considering the fact that I have at- 
tended six different schools in four 
different states since I. entered sev- 
enth grade. Right now we live out in 
the country in a lovely area right on 
the Patuxent River in Maryland. I 
have always wanted to live in the 
country, and this is like a dream 
come true! 

Thank you again for all you have 
done. I am looking forward to seeing 
“Creeps” in Walt Disney’s Magazine. 


Donia Whiteley 
Hollywood, Maryland 


Life is not fair for girls. I am 
twelve years old and I still can’t do 
anything I want to. My brothers, 
who are 14 and 15, get away with 
murder. If I don’t come right home 
from school I get yelled at by my 
mother, but they can stay out- all 
afternoon. When I want to watch 
TV they are always looking at the 
ball game or the hockey matches or 
something. If I try to wear lipstick 
they tease me in front of my mother, 
so she won't let me wear lipstick. 
But all the girls they date wear lip- 
stick, so why can’t I? I wish you 
would answer my letter in the mag- 
azine and tell me how I can make my 
brothers and my mother realize that 
I'm practically grown up. Thank you 
very much. 


Jenny W. 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Well, Jenny, problems like yours 
are a little out of our line, and we 
don't have the wisdom of Solomon. 
But maybe some of our readers do. 
How about it, readers? If you think 
you can help Jenny with her prob- 
lem why not write in and tell us 
about it? — The Editor 


You have things in Mickey’s Mail- 
box about Zorro and Sergeant 
Garcia, but you don't have anything 
about Bernardo, Zorro’s helper. I 
think Bernardo is very nice. Is it 
true that he really can’t talk? 


June M. 
Bayside, New York 


Gene Sheldon, who plays Bernardo 
in the Zorro television series, can talk 
very well indeed. He considers the 
role of Bernardo very challenging 
because he must act without saying 
a single word. Before he became Ber- 
nardo, Mr. Sheldon had lots of acting 
experience on the stage, in movies 
and on television.—The Editor. 


Dear Editor, 
T wish you would have more jokes 
in the magazine. 


Larry K. 
Tampa, Florida 


We'd love to have more jokes in 
the magazine, Larry, but good jokes 
are hard to find. Perhaps our read- 
ers will help us, and send in some 
funny stories they have heard. 


—The Editor. 


ANSWERS 
TO SPORTS QUIZ 














on page 20 

1, Football.......First down 
2. Baseball i... jeune 

Bi TRIS Tasers ale oy Pecsiaiecs 

4, Ping Pong. 

8; Hockey, . o:. siacevuee 

6, Basketball ........Dribble 
7. Badminton . Bird 
8. Croquet .... ... Mallet 


